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HERE is a sentence from Doctor Stebbirs’s ordination 
charge to his son at Milton, Mass., the other day, which 
has in it vacation uses: ‘‘I charge you to cherish the 
ability to be alone: cultivate solitariness—the lone study, 
the lone thought, the lone God.” 


Tats week the ‘‘Conference of Charities” convenes in 
St. Paul. Mrs. Barrows, the indispensable reporter of the 
Humanities all around the fegister circle in Boston, 
passed through our sanctum en route. It is well for the 
world that it has come to this day when Christianity puts 
on week day clothes, and religion has gone to work. 

WE are ee to corroborate the testimony of the Christian 
Register’s New York correspondent, concerning the salu- 
tary effect of the half holiday on Saturday afternoon in 
that city, with a similar word from Chicago. The Sunday- 
like quiet on Saturday afternoon in the retail portions of 
our city, and the consequent rush in the parks and on 
suburban trains, is one of the hopeful signs of the time. 


THE distractions of the vacation make it wise for us to 
suspend for the time being further consideration of our 
“Unity Sunday Circle,” but with the resumption of work 
we hope to report the experiences of some ideal circles in 
the land that-is-to-be, and before we are through we hope 
to be able to print some reports from actual circles, and to 
answer some definite questions arising from the practical 
difficulties which our workers may have en: ountered. 


Cuicago has had its Derby day. The ‘‘ Races” -have 
drawn inordinately. ‘The papers have been full of society 
notes, everything has been described in connection with 
the costly equipages of the wealthy, from the color of the 
ladies’ parasols to the length or rather the shortness of the 
horses’ tails. Perhaps this must be endured, but it woald 
seem as if the wholesale betting and polite gambling which 
We are told prevailed extensively among the ladies ag well 


as the gentlemen, deserves a rebuke. When church mem- 
bers and the leaders of respectable society are found openly 
enjoying the excitement of betting, it is time that some one 
should, in the name of religion, cry a halt. Would it not 
be well to divert the discussion from theoretic Christianity, 
and abstract theology, by ‘‘moving the previous question”, 
that of practical Christianity? 

On Derby day, amidst the large crowd waiting at the 
depot for the train, the newshoys were driving a rushing 
business in selling ‘‘ Tips on the Races”. Following the 
srs pm of many reputable ladies and gentlemen, we in- 
vested a dime in an envelope, which contained the follow- 
ing mystic readings which we print for what moral value 
they may possess. 


Bos Swim SELEcTIONS, JUNE 26, 1886. 
ist Race: Modesty Win; Jim Douglass, Place. . 
2nd Race: Forrest Win; Spaulding, Place. 
3$rd Race—Derby: Ben Ali, Win; Blue Wing, Place. 
4th Race: Bootblack Win; Lycurgus, Place. 
5th Race—Hurdle: Guy Win; Will Davis, Place. 
Please do not show this, as it injures your betting. me 
BBY. 


—_—-— — 


THE July Unitarian in answer to an inquirer replies,— 
“To us the baptism of a child is not anything which con- 
fers any supernatural sanctity or favor of God upon the 
child ; it is simply an act of public dedication or consecra- 
tion of the child to religion,—that is, to truth and goodness.” 
The italics are ours.. We are glad to see the Unitarian 
growing more friendly to an ethical statement of religion. 
Nor does its given equivalent for religion seem to us neces- 
sarily atheistic. No; rather in approval than reproach we 
we say, “Thou art also one of them; for thy speech be- 
wrayeth thee.” 

HeERoIsM registers itself in abstention as well vs in per- 
formance. The ‘‘ successful” men, so-called, in the pro- 
fessions and in business, are too often the least scrupulous. 
There is a faculty in some men which so interworks with 
the conscience as to make ‘‘ success”, to the customary 
sense, not only an impossibility but an object of dread. 
The moral victory absorbs their whole being. With that 
assured, external applause merits no importance. The 
courage that dares be ‘‘ unsuccessful” in mercantile or 
professional life is likely to be a purity of spiritual vision 
which sees through the temporary to the ultimate tri- 
umphs, and therefore knows better where the soul dwell- 
eth in security with its parent-principle. H. L. T. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, held at its headquarters July 9th 
and 10th, D. L. Shorey, Esq., was unanimously ele4ed as 
President of the Conference vice Joseph Shippen, resigned. 
Mr. Shorey has served the Conference in this capacity for 
many years, no other layman in the west is probably so 
conversant with the history and spirit of this organization. 
The following letter of acceptance, as well as that of the 
Vice-president which appears in another column, speak for 
themselves; they are guarantees of steadiness and loyalty. 
“DEAR Mr. EFFINGER:—Be kind enough to notify the 
\nirectors of the Western Unitarian Conference that I ac- 
cept the position of Itirector. I should prefer to remain 
without official duties to perform; but I must stand with 
those who will have no dogmatic test for our fellowship, 
and who keep the historic Unitarian name free for all who 
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will have it. What Unitarianism stands for, if it is im- 
portant to have a ‘consensus of opinion, may be learned 
from the writings of eminent Unitarians, living and dead. 
Whoever wants an aid to faith or opinion that cannot be 
acquired by such study should unite with churches in 
which dogma is the substitute for individual inquiry. I 
do not see any good reason why any of our churches should 
fail to support, as they have heretofore done, the mis- 
sionary work of the Western Conference, and I think that 
most of them will not long fail in their duty. 


‘¢ Yours very truly, 
“TD. L. SHorRey.” 
Cuicageo, June 11, 1886. 


THEOLOGICAL PATCHWORK. 


One seldom sees more curious piecing of old and new 
thought than is to be found in “ Progressive Orthodoxy”, a 
number of essays gathered from the Andover Review and pub- 
lished in book form the past year. We refer especially to 
the chapter on Eschatology or “ the doctrine of last things”. 
The whole chapter is a remarkable illustration of saying 
little at great length. But we refer to it now as a curious 
piece of theological patchwork. It is a striking example 
of the power of ancient dogma over the free movement of 
religious thought to-day. The writer there lays down, first, 
the “fact” of the final judgment, ‘“ when the destiny of all 
men will be irrevocably fixed”; secondly, the “ principle” 
of that judgment, namely, that all men are “to be judged 
by their relation to Christ.” “They are not to be judged 
by the light of reason and conscience alone, but under the 
light of the gospel of Christ.” These are his main proposi- 
tions, to whose —e and comment thereon he gives 
ten pages. And then hesays: “ We could stop here, but 
for a related question which has long perplexed and dis- 
turbed believers. It is a question as to the judgment and 
the destiny of those to whom the gospel is not made 
known while they are in the body. It is, in our 
opinion, to be looked on as an appended inquiry, rather 
than as an essential question for theology”! And then, 
having given ten pages to his main theme, he goes on to 
give thirty (!) pages to what he is pleased to call “a re- 
lated question” only, “an appended inquiry, rather than 
an essential question for theology”! One can easily see 
where the shoe pinches this clerical foot. To aman of only 
common mind, with a bit of heart beneath it too, it would 


seem that a question which involved the fate of three- 


quarters of the population on the same globe with our- 
selves, might be something more’ than an “appended in- 
quiry ”, might indeed rise to the level of “an essential 
question for theology.” And the fact that he gives three 
times the space to it that he gives to the rest of his theme, 
shows that the author really feels this way himself in spite 
of his disclaimer. 

And what solution has he given as to his “related 
question which has long perplexed and disturbed believ- 
ers ’—this “ appended inquiry” concerning “ the judgment 
and destiny of those to whom the gospel is not made known 
while they are in the body”? He tells us that the answers 
may be reduced to three. “The first theory is that the 
heathen are hopelessly lost unless they have the gospel in 
its historic form during their life on earth”, which he tells 
us “is held by only a few”; and he calls it “a terrible im- 
peachment of the divine goodness, not to say justice.” 

The second theory, as quoted by this disciple of “ prog- 
ressive orthodoxy ”, is “ the possibility of salvation without 
knowledge of the gospel ”, under the larger belief that “ the 
workings of God’s grace are not limited to the revelation 
made in Christ”, and he refers to the more illustrious ex- 
amples of extra-Christian sages and saints. This theory, 
however, to the writer seems to lessen the distinctive value 
and claim of the gospel, and he chooses for himself the 
third solution of the question which he has raised, namely, 
“that those who do not know of God’s love in Christ while 
they are in the body, will have knowledge of Christ after 
death”; and “if it be true”, says he, “then every one will 
have a real knowledge of the gospel, and at the day of 
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judgment will be approved or condemned in view of his 
acceptance or rejection of Christ, who, either before or after 
death, but before the final judgment, has been made known 
as the redeemer from sin;” and the writer attempts to 
show that this view is compatible with, if not directly in- 
ferable from certain scripture texts. His reasoning seems 
to us ‘more creditable to his heart than his head. He has 
a certain amount of theological material on hand, and he 
feels obliged to put it to use. He is embarrassed by his 
supply. He reminds one of the man who attached a rather 
incongruous L to his new house, and when the effect was 
criticised by a neighbor, replied,—“ Yes, rather ill-looking, 
as you say; but you see [ had the thing on the lot: and I 
had either to tear it down or make a place for it some- 
where.” So this writer in “Progressive Orthodoxy” had this 
old-time dogma of no possible salvation from everlasting 
torment except through Christ, and he must make a place 
for it in constructing his larger hope. But why shold he? 
Why need he? It goes neither with reason nor what Jesus 
himself taught. In that parable of the judgment, whither 
were gathered all nations, it was they who had fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, and had been true neighbor to 
the human life about them, that had done it unto him 
though they knew him not and had never heard of his 
name. Surely the human heart has blossomed in tender- 
ness and trust, and the human conscience has spoken, and 
that hght which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world has shined, and the human mind has laid hold of 
truth, outside the limits of Palestine and beyond the 
borders of Christendom. We do no honor to Jesus or 
Christianity by any light esteem of the fundamental moral 
and spiritual nature in man, universal as humanity, and 
which has borne some fruit of character and holy living in 
every race and clime, amidst whatever of sin has marked 
man’s track. It is this growing recognition of the essential 
oneness of human nature that makes men no longer con- 
tent with the old theologies. It is supplanting all so-called 
“schemes” of salvation with the thought of universal spir- 
itual laws. This thought is today shaping men’s views of 
judgment hereafter. The issue hinges on somewhat deeper 
than relationship to any historic person. Character is 
more and more seen to be the determining element. Any 
compromise of this essential truth in accommodation to 
inherited creeds gives us but theological patchwork in 
place of intelligent views of the conduct of life. F. L. H. 


ee 


A MAN? OR WHAT MAKES HIM? 


Notwithstanding all that has gone before in this Unitar- 
lan controversy we are not yet so deadened to the sense of 
surprise as not to feel it rise anew when we read in the July 
Unitarian that the Western Conference has ‘‘expunged 
religion” from its published objects; that the ‘ majority 
voted down every attempt to declare any religious object or 
purpose at all.” (The italics are not ours. ) 

We think that never so gravely heretical a saying came 
from any of our western leaders, as this which with such 
marked perversity ignores ‘‘truth, righteousness and love” 
as religious. 

Have then the qualities of truth, righteousness and love 
grown dear to the Christian heart these centuries, only be- 
cause Christ honored them with hisname? Or has Christ’s 
name been the best loved example of religious life because 
he above all others lived a loving, a truthful and arighteous 
life? Are not the principles out of which that life grew 
great, larger than any one life, even that one? Did Christ 
make the principles, or the principles make Christ? Is the 
truth great because man discovers it and honors it by his 
adoption? Oris man great because through love and a desire 
for righteousness he is led to discover truth? Is each new 
truth which is brought before humanity through the in- 
strumentality of man a fresh manufacture produced by 
him? Or is each man or woman through whom a new 
truth becomes visible, a fresh evolution from new con- 
ditions of truth? Is it man that makes truth, or truth 
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that makes man? Is it man that makes righteousness and 
love religious, or is it righteousness and love that make man 
religious? But I forget. These are not yet recognized as ‘‘re- 
ligious.” Which is the larger, more comprehensive name,— 
that of a man whose life is representative of truth, or that 
of truth itself which made the man representative? The 
absurdity of the old time saying, that a man has ‘‘embraced 
religion”, does not become thoroughly manifest until one 
realizes how profoundly it is just the other way,—that re- 
ligion is embracing him and he has only now become con- 
scious of it. Be sure it is but a very small part of religion 
which is being embraced, if it seems to man that it is he 
who embraces any such world-wide universality as_ this, 
rather than he who is embraced. 

What is all this clamor then about truth, righteousness 
and love being all well enough, but we want something /ar- 
ger, something distinctly religious, something Christian? We 
want truth, righteousness and love, certainly, Oh! yes, that 
is all a matter of course, they are good as far as they go, and 
we want them, but with a splendid plus. Exactly, so do 
we. But we are particular that the plus should not be 
placed where it can divert the mind from the main princi- 
ples on which an equation is based, and to which any plus 
is, at most, but a minor attachment. 

We read that ‘‘the choice” of the so-called Christian sec- 
tion of Unitarians, ‘‘would have been some distinctively 
Christian statement; but they asked only for some 
religious statement even of the most general kind. In 
vain.” If the main point of retaining the word Christian 
must, for harmony’s sake, be laid aside, they cowld, reluc- 
tantly, descend to the next best thing, religion. ‘That is 
generously intended. But when it comes to putting up 
with mere generalities, such as truth, righteousness and 
love instead of religion, they will have none of it! These 
are not religious. 

They are but terms, it is true; but they represent the 
actual concrete qualities which made Christ what he has 
been to us these eighteen hundred years, and since it is 
these qualities which make a man religious, and the lack of 
them irreligious, it necessarily follows that it is the quali- 
osses- 
sors of them, which constitute the essence of religion. 

What monstrous presumption is this, then, which clings 
with desperate pertinacity to being termed a Christian, yet 
deliberately disowns as religious the principles upon which 
Christ’s life was ‘“‘Christian”? Was Christ, then, not re- 
ligious? If not, why follow his name? ‘This is to accept 
the man and ignore his teachings. It is actually falling 
into marching line with those of whom Christ said, ‘“‘Not 
he that saith Lord, Lord.” To think that we should have 
to defend Christ’s name to these Christians! 

Doubtless to the minds of these brethren the above state- 
ment instinctively reverses itself thus: ‘‘ What monstrous 
presumption is this which rejects the name ‘Christian’ from 
its very banner, yet presumes to analyze Christian conduct, 
—our conduct, who do still hold that word inscribed above 
our heart’s door?” The reader must determine, each for 
himself, which of these sequences is the more just. 

_ Personality is a powerful ally, and through it, principle 
is revealed; but let it de an ally, a means, not given a 
prominence which tends to overshadow or extinguish that 
which it should only convey. Has not every great step in 
religious advancement through all ages been led by those 
who most ignored personality, and sought only to lay bare 
such principles of righteous living as could be given to 
the world through them? When Christ said, ‘‘Not every 
one who saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my father,” one feels 
sympathetically the sickheartedness that lay behind his 
efforts to lead people away from this short-sighted, weak- 
kneed tendency to lean upon personality instead of the 
principles which make it; to see only the worshipfulness of 
the man, forgetting that to follow, means to act upon the 


Same lines of conduct. 


They are honest; we are honest. ‘They are in earnest; 
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we are in earnest. ‘T'hey are right; we are right. There 
are reverse sides to every great question. ‘The more vita! 
the question, the more intensely each side sustains its own. 
There is truth on both sides; neither they nor we can say, 
“You are all wrong and we are all right.” When truth 
weighs more heavily on one side than on the other, that is the 
side which gradually outgrows the other. Time will show. 
We are willing to wait and work, because, whether it is 
they or we who have most of truth, we know that 7¢ will 
prevail irrespective of the ‘‘they” or the ‘‘we”. 

For those to whom the power of a name, the personality 
of a man, is a greater help than that of a principle of ac- 
tion, the Christian standpoint is the one which holds most 
of inspiration and leads to betterlives. They ought not to 
give it up if it still helps them. We readily admit that it 
is a sort of religion-made-easy, and therefore to many an 
attractive, road to heaven, to hold closely to the names of 
God and Christ without severe search for what are the 
requirements of a living devotion to those names, but does 
there not come the time to give up the ease of a one-line 
course and to accept cheerfully the more complex and diffi- 
cult responsibilities of maturer life? Is it not an inevitable 
stage of advancement? 

For those to whom a principle of action is greater in- 
spiration than any personality, the standpoint of freedom, 
fellowship and character, or truth, righteousness and love, 
—some vigorous out-of-door life, with all its perils,—is the 
only hope of escape from spiritual captivity, ‘“That is de- 
scending to the conditions of savage life’? Well, if we are 
to found a colony in a new and unsettled spiritual country, 
such minor conditions are to a certain extent inevitable. 
There is a savagery of. high civilization whose self-pro- 
tecting exclusion would force fellow-beings away from 
opportunities of growth which for its own ease it would 
arbitrarily claim. This is more to be dreaded than the 
savagery whose self-forgetting inclusion would invite fel- 
low-beings toward all opportunities of growth, even though 
the sharing should impose wholesome hardships of self- 
denial upon itself. Our forefathers were not deterred from 
submitting to these hardships, rather than undergo spir- 
itual privation; and who doubts to-day whether their 
action was an advance or a retrogression? If, spiritually, 
we are driven out of old associations, we must even take 
the hard but joyful consequences. The pity would be if 
the father name ‘‘ Unitarian,” and its mother heart, should 
not prove noble enough, united enough, to hold us all in 
the same family. How we honor those noble parents who 
number their children as ‘‘ one in Australia, two located 
at distant points in this country, one dead, and one here at 
home; all in the family heart still the same. We hear from 
them often and exchange ‘ God speed’ with all but the one 
who died, and she is nearest of all.”” The family from whom 
a single member is expelled, for whatever cause,—how is it 
regarded? Justified by some, mourned over by others ; 
honored by few, preyed upon by curiosity-hunters. It goes 
better with the erring child than the erring parent. 

Great indeed will be the future of Unitarianism, if it 
shall live out a true family nobility with regard to its 
organized churches and conferences scattered over the 
world. Generations of noble lives spring from those par- 
ents who are great enough, both headwise and heartwise, 
to rejoice in the slow, sure formation of individuality in 
their children, and to fear nothing so much as the small- 
est abatement of mutual family kindliness and toleration, 
with genuine openness and fairness between member and 
member. Is Unitarianism not yet rich enough in experi- 
ence, wise enough through its generations of noble lives in 
the past, to only so fear, and to so rejoice? Can it stop 
here and yield no more generations of noble lives? Do not 
the same principles of action lie at its being’s core as have 
always lain there? Yes; not only do they lie deeper and 
more firmly implanted, but with every struggle to wrest 
them out an added intensity is gained. Does it not seem 
possible to you, differing friends, that our beliefs may be 
as worthy of Unitarianism as are yours? May there not be 
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distinct individualities in this family, and yet the har- 
mony of mutual regard and brotherliness? Need either of 
us relinquish the family name? If truth be truth, 
things will force themselves to be said on each side which 
seem to the other hard and unjust, however sincerely 
both try to be fraternal. ‘‘ Saying them only widens the 
breach’? Yes, but it also intensifies the bond. Let it not 
for a moment be supposed that, to keep harmony, either of 
us would flee the truth, but rather let it be distinctly mani- 
fested that, in standing by the truth as it reveals itself to 
each of us, we refuse to abandon harmonious action. If 
either has greater moneyed accumulation, the other can at 
least help in spiritual discoveries, and the cause be so 
much the richer. How foolishly childish to separate 
and cripple both! Fear not, deplorers of this controversy! It 
was but natural to wish to prevent it if we could; to deplore 
it when it comes; yet we can be valiant enough to speed it 
if we must, and disbelieve init never! It is but Unitarian- 
ism true to nature, striking deeper root in all directions ; 
God revealing Himself anew through humanity. &. T. L. 


SUMMER FESTIVALS OF THOUGHT. 


Milwaukee friends have organized a sort of ‘‘ Concord 
School” in their pleasant city. The subject for lectures 
and discussions this year is to be ‘‘ The Literature of 
Goethe” ,—the ‘‘ Faust ” (both parts), ‘‘Wilhelm Meister” or 
Goethe’s thoughts on education, the *‘ Elective Affinities ”, 
‘‘Goethe at Weimar”, etc., being among the topics to be 
considered. And Prof. W. T. Harris, , Bowed MacAlister, 
John Fiske, Prof. Hewitt of Cornell, Mrs. D. L. Shorey 
and Mrs. C. K. Sherman, of Chicago, Miss A. A. Wood- 
ward of Madison, with others, are advertised as meaning to 
take part. ‘The school sessions last one week, beginning 
Monday evening, Aug. 23; the meetings are to be held in 
the Milwaukee College chapel; and tickets, including 
reserved seats, can be obtained at $5.00, of the Secretary, 
Mrs. Marion V. Dudley, 230 Martin street, Milwaukee. 
May this be the beginning of a summer festival of thought 
to be held each year within reach of our western students! 
If next year’s subject could be announced this August, 
some of our western Unity Clubs may like to range their 
winter studies in line with it, and next summer perhaps 
send groups of pilgrims to the Canterbury by the Lake. 

On the shores of Lake Chautauqua also, in New York, a 
new Summer School is to pitch its tents during the last week 
in July and the first in August. It is to be a more liberal 
‘‘Chautauqua” apparently, for we hear of it as a ‘‘Summer 
School of the New Theology”. Its projector is Rev. J. G. 
Townsend, pastor of the Independent Congregationalist 
church at Jamestown. Its lecturers are to be liberal ortho- 
dox, Universalist and Unitarian men,—such men as A. P. 
Peabody, Thomas Hill, J. T. Bixby, R. R. Shippenand G. E. 
Gordon among our ministers, and Doctor Rexford and 
Doctor Atwood, of the Universalists. Mornings and after- 
noons will offer lectures on science, philanthropy and reli- 
gion, and the evenings will have music and sermons. This 
for the inmost man. Hotels and cottages near by will take 
care of the outer man for $2.00 a day or $6.00 a week. 

From the still farther East, the Weirs, at Lake Winne- 


pesaukee, in New Hampshire, comes invitation to attend ~ 


the ninth annual Grove Meeting of Unitarians. July 25 to 
August 1 are the dates; $4.00 will carry one from Boston 
and back; cottages and farm-houses abound; the beautiful 
lake and the hill-shadows are always there, and the sermon- 
heights are to be crowned by an excursion to Mt. Washing- 
ton on August 2. 

One must not mistake these summer listenings for the 
hard work which alone brings ‘‘ education”, but they may 
start or stimulate much of that very work. The best, the 
most educating, part of the lecture probably comes in the 
talk under the tree after it, when the three friends, who have 
come from , break the lecture into thoughts, and each 
thought becomes a ramble or a climb together of three 
minds. And therefore it does not take the pilgrimage, 
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after all, to attend the summer festivals of thought. Wher- 
ever the three friends (possibly twice, impossibly thrice, 
thiee) meet beneath the tree, with a noble lecture ora 
noble poem to read, and with intent to climb the inner 
hillsand ramble by the inner lakes, ¢here is a Chautauqua of 
the mind, a Concord for theday. How many such festivals 
there will be, how many more there might be, these next 
two months, among persons whose whole vacation comes 
by Sundays, and whose whole journey ends five miles out 
of town! But there must not be too much lunch in the 
basket, and there must be the high intent. Ww. C. G. 


_-- 
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HOLY POVERTY. 
“La Poverta la madre di tutti le arti.” 
O Poverty, the mother of all arts, 
No dreamer of vain visions is the Son 
Nurtured by thee! Only the duty done 
Thou dost accept : bidding him in the marts 
To stand and strive among the foremost. Hearts 
Grow strong by striving. Laurels are not won 
Save by long steady effort—who would run 
Must bate no jot the pace wherewith he starts. 


Madonna mia, holy Poverty! 
I lift for kisses lips that late reviled, 
Nor will I flout thee more, (Forgive thy child!) 
But hand in hand walk with thee to the end 
However bleak the path thou leadest me,— 
‘Stern tasker, harshest teacher, truest friend. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
CINCINNATI, July, 1886. 


BRIEF TEACHINGS CONCERNING LIFE AND 
FAITH. | 


This is the title of a short four-page leaflet which our 
contributor, H. Tambs Lyche, of Warwick, Mass., has re- 
cently printed in Norwegian for special distribution among 
his people in the old country. It is planned after the old 
Lutheran school catechism. It takes its motto from the 
8th verse of the 35th chapter of Isaiah, in which the high- 
way of the new order of things is characterized as the way 
of holiness, over which the unclean shall not pass. We 
a it as a prophecy of the confident way in which the 

nitarian faith is one of these days going to phrase itself, 
when it sees the Christly quality, the Messianic power of 


the gospel of character, the divine contents of love, right- 
eousness and truth. 


OUR DUTY. 


I. Sincerity :—To speak the truth; act honestly and 
uprightly ; speak, appear and act what we are. 

Purity :—To regard and to treat the human body and 
its life as the temple of the infinite, sacred, divine soul ; to 
keep heart and mind free from evil or low thoughts, or any 
that regard the flesh apart from the soul; or that would 
make us blush to have the purest of beings know of our 
inward lifé, as indeed One at least does. 

III. Love :—To revere all men, because of the human 
life that is in them ; tolove and pity them for what they 
must suffer ; readily forgive them any evil they may do us, 
knowing that only ignorance is the cause thereof ; there- 
fore also rather bear offenses and stripes than return them ; 
but rather return good for evil ; be ready to lay down our 
life for the good of any other human being; revere and 
love the life in all living things; ameliorate their sufferings 
and do for them what good we can ; revere, love, worship 


that life which flows through ‘all things, and that Power 
whence it flows. 


OUR FAITH, 
I. We believe in, and we trust in that power alone, 
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whence all things are and come, feeling that therein is end- 
less love for us all, and goodness alone,—our common 
Father ; hence 

II. We believe in the or sor sinner’s absolute for- 
giveness and divine help restoring him to divine life, and 
hence 

III. We believe in the eternal life of man, in spite of 
sin and death ; and hence 

IV. We believe in infinite, unimaginable blessing upon 
the dutiful life; and hence 

V. We believe all to be for the best, and light and 
peace and joy to be the end of all life. 

OUR AIM. 

I. To do our duty and thus to serve, and thus to be 
with the Father. 

II. ‘To lead others to live for the same end by making 
them feel the height and depth, the grandeur and e¢arnest- 
ness of life, and by making them love the dutiful life. 

OUR MEANS, 


I. We have many helps to lead this dutiful life, all that 
makes us feel more keenly the earnestness and beauty of 
life, or the blessedness of a righteous life, helps; as, for 
instance, good, awakening words, books, thoughts, acts or 
music, and above all the daily attempt to live in our duty. 

Il. But this dutiful life is then only fully lived, its 
blessedness only felt, when we love our duty with all our 
heart, when we love above all things infinitely sincerity, pur- 
ity, humanity and our Father; when this unlimited, uni- 
versal love ever dwells in us and is our very life. And the 
way tu reach this is—by seeking for it—in and from God, 
the fullness of love ; through prayer, the great, the true 
‘* Communion-service” and ** means of grace.” 

Prayer is not words or even thoughts ; not that we say or 
think God or Father, but prayer is the longing in our 
heart, our need, our want getting so strong that it becomes 
almost a cry, a demand, a reaching forth for what is wanted 
or needed ; this and this alone is prayer, whether the want 
be bread or holiness, and if we do not feel such want for 
righteousness, let us then pray for the want, long to be 
able to long for it. 

It is this longing for goodness, this prayer we must fan 
into flame ; this hunger for righteousness we must create, 
for. when this is done, when man but longs to be holy, then 
shall God also send him his own spirit, and he shall be 
baptized with that holy spirit and with new fire of life. 


—————————— ee 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


Unable to send individual letters to the many friends 
with whom I would gladly communicate, I take this method 
of reaching you all, but the words are prompted by the same 
personal sympathy which would accompany an autograph 
letter designed for each individual. f 

We are, many of us, now at the beginning of the year’s 
vacation, having before two months of comparative 
freedom from the burden of domestic obligations or the 
stress of intellectual effort. Now, in a measure, free from 
the must-be’s, we can take up the deffer-be’s, and among 
them all what shall we consider most worthy of our time 
and care? Must we not answer, ‘“‘spirituality of soul’? 
What can be of more value to ourselves and to the world in 
which we move? ‘Then let us make spirituality the aim of 
our thoughts and the motive of our efforts, that spirituality 
which is communion with the principles constituting the 
nature of God, so that the spirit of love, justice, right and 
truth shall abide in our souls, pervade our thoughts, 
prompt our words, and control our actions; then and then 
only may we claim to be consistently devoted to him. 

The word God is but the spoken or written symbol for 
our highest conceptions of power, wisdom and goodness. 
Let us not make an idol of the symbol and fail in devotion 
to what is symbolized. Let us strive to enter into that 
Holy of Holies where dwells the joy of righteousness and 
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the peace of purity. If our efforts are the outgrowth of 
high individual development they will be the more effectual, 
therefore let us nourish our souls by the assimilation of 
truth and vitalize them with the warmth of love. It is our 
special work as members of the Women’s Western Unitarian 

onference to develop spirituality in our homes and in our 
churches. We need to consider religious subjects ourselves, 
make them familiar themes in the home circle and forma- 
tive influences for good among the young. It is especially 
woman’s province to see that the young have this prepara- 
tion for active life, the possession of confidence and trust 
in the value of good will and good deeds and an abiding 
sense of the inevitableness of effect from cause, a Nemesis 
more to be feared than the avenging furies of the Greek 
drama. Let us live so near to God that we may be at peace 
with ourselves and reconciled to inevitable conditions, yet 
awake to all possibilities of improvement; then may we be 
among the ennobling forces of society. Weshould grow in 
intellectual perception of truth, in kindliness of feeling to- 
ward the world, and in just and benevolent activities, that 
our religion may include the regulation and consecration 
of our entire natures. 

This phase of our work I have felt it important to em- 
phasize because of the messages received expressing sincere 
sympathy with our cause and also deep regret for inability 
to give it generous financial aid. Let me assure you, 
friends, that our organization is designed to intensify the 
religious life of our own hearts and in our churches as 
well as to distribute religious literature to others, and this 
growth in spirituality is not dependent upon any commer- 
cial medium of values. Money is not necessary for the cul- 
tivation of love or the exemplification of a forgiving spirit, 
and those who have no money to give can as truly be our 
co-laborers in deepening the religious convictions of the 
community as though they.contributed from an overflow- 
ing purse. | 

Our Post-Office Mission work, however, cannot be carried 
on without financial aid, but so thoroughly does it com- 
mend itself to our people, that surely all who have means 
will give us generous contributions which may be forwarded 
at any time to our Secretary, Mary H. Graves, 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. We also feel that new interest will 
be awakened in our work by the beautiful story of Miss 
Ellis’s Mission as told by Mary P. W. Smith, of Cincinnati. 
In this book is recorded the experiences of a loving, un- 
selfish soul, whose longing to help the world was gratified 
in the establishment of this Post-Office Mission work. 
Mothers may well place the book in their daughters’ hands, 
expecting it to quicken their aspirations, stimulate their 
energies and heighten their estimate of life. Its readers 
must be convinced that life is worth the living and is given 
by God as a blessing and not as a curse. 

Friends, we have this double work to perform, the one 
spiritual and the other financial; let us engage in them 
both, as we have the means and opportunity. 

This message is sent as a cordial word from one who 
would join with you in the upward path. 

Mrs. E. A. WEsT. 


President of the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 


——— OE — —_—— oe 


Gorrespondence, 


Dear Unity:—Brother Gannett has plainly shown his 
point, viz.: that principles are different from creeds, and 
more fundamental. But in answering the question, ‘‘ What 
makes a Unitarian ?”’ he does not satisfy all Unitarians. 


-I think he is right in what he says of Unitarian principles. 


But the question now at issue is not ‘‘ what makes a 
Unitarian”, but having several ministers and congregations 
that are ready to unite in fellowship, what shall he the 
test of fellowship between them ? It is a test of fellowship 
if not a test of a Unitarian. We have a Western Confer- 
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ence composed of delegates from many churches or con- 
gregations, and these congregations are perfectly independ- 
ent in their organizations. By a money contribution they 
have the liberty to be represented in the Conference. Any 
Unitarian or other Christian church has a right to qualify 
and send in its delegate or delegates. 

By our rule of fellowship we do not go behind the cre- 
dentials brought by the delegate. So said the commission 
which made Mr. Hayes president. If a church sas it 
wishes to be in fellowship with us as a Conference, the 
delegute comes to the Conference and the Conference does 
not go to the church which he represents. By coming into 
the Conference he accepts the Christian status of the Con- 
ference. If he isa Rabbi coming from a Jewish church, 
he voluntarily joins a Unitarian Conference, and, for the 
time, acts in the capacity of a Unitarian, and we fellow- 
ship his church through him asa person of moral integrity. 

We will not ask the question whether the Unitarianism 
which he represents when seeking our fellowship is Chris- 
tian or Jewish. He is in fellowship with us for a special 
purpose. I repeat, it is the question of the fellowship of 
the churches. Now go back to1815. Read the discussion 
between Doctor Channing and Professor Stuart on the sub- 
ject of fellowship. Doctor Channing wasa Unitarian, but he 
was willing and desirous to keep his fellowship with the 
body of the C ongregational church. On what ground did 
he place that fellowship ? On the ground of Character. 
The orthodox part of the Congregational churches would 
not accept his ground of fellowship, but thrust their 
creed in his face, “making that a test of fellowship. They 

made the doctrine of the Trinity and its correlative doc- 
trines the test of fellowship, and the Unitarians were ex- 
cluded. What next? The sermon of Doctor Channing 
at the ordination of Jared Sparks. Those fathers con- 
tended for the simple test of the life, the moral character, 
as the test of church membership and the test of fellow- 
ship between different churches. But was not that within 
the Christian name? Certainly it was so understood. 
Well, now comes up the question, how much is included 
in the word Christian? Within a year our ministerial 
association at Des Moines had up the question of Christian 
fellowship, and I, being the only Unitarian, was left out in 
the cold, and published our views on that subject. I did not 
forget to quote that Christian father who called Socrates 
a Christian ; and from that one who contended that Chris- 
tianity existed from the beginning of the world, but was 
made known in those days. Peter got a glimpse of the 
truth when he taught that God has no respect for the per- 
sons of men,—I think he might have said, for their person- 
al opinions,—but in every nation he who is righteous is 
accepted. Ah, but you will say I have left out a part,— 
‘‘he that feareth Him”. Yes, I leave that out, because 
every intelligent Unitarian is so far in advance of Peter 
when that grand vision first came to him in his connection 
with Captain Cornelius. Vo Unitarian fears either God or 
the devil! That element of fear and dread is not in our 
hearts, to say nothing of our creeds, We say ‘‘to love 
God and keep His commandments is man’s whole duty”. 
Here we are again, testing each other by our characters. 
A person comes into a Unitarian church on the simple 
basis of his character. A church in Michigan, or a con- 
gregation, calls itself Unitarian ; or sends its minister to 
our Conference and asks our fellowship. What then? 
In my church I preach a dogmatic Unitarianism. I do 
not ask the Conference to adopt my personal opinion, for 
I am quite sure that God has not much respect for that 
opinion. It does not partake much of that universal ele- 
ment which is found in loveand in character. Why, then, 
should I force it upon a Conference? You know Milton 
said that ‘‘ opinion is knowledge in the making”. Ishould 
certainly admit the delegate from, Michigan on the evi- 
dence of his righteousness and the moral character of those 
whom he represents. 

But is he a Unitarian? If my tailor should measure 
him he might find him large in his understanding and low 
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in his reverence. But his tailor will say he is well-propor- 
tioned, and a Unitarian Prince Albert fits him nicely. My 
tailor lives in Iowa and his in Michigan. The climate is 
more moist in Michigan than in Iowa, and coats may fit 
more loosely there than they do here, and allowance may 
be made for shrinkage by washing. So I take the testi- 
mony that he wears a Unitarian coat, but my coat is more 
appropriate for funerals. Well, I learned from our secre- 
tary at the last Western Conference that Marcus Aurelius 
was a Christian. [am sure he was a Unitarian. I hope 
we will have delegates next May from the Aurelian church 
at Rome. I will vote to admit them. ‘‘ Here I am, I can- 
not otherwise, Amen.” a eh Be 


Des Mornes, lowa. 


Epiror or Unity:—You are tired, | know, with this 
parish ; you wislrwe were not so at variance among our- 
selves. But then all we have passed through is enough to 
keep us stirred up foralong time. But some of the men 
are just mean enough to say that if we women would keep 
quiet, and not so persistently talk about the church troub- 
les, things would quiet down much sooner. Deacon Clark, 
everybody says he is a saint if there ever was one, says it 
would not be the worst thing that could happen to the parish 
if the Ladies’ Aid Society did not meet for three months. 
Now such aremark puts a strainon my faith regarding the 
Deacon’s saintship. I believe in our society. 

We have kept right along all winter, as if nothing hap- 
pened, and we have sewed for the poor Just as faithfully as 
if we had a minister. True, we did not do very much, as 
some people call much. But then we made two new aprons, 
that took us three meetings. We changed an old dress, 
which was pretty well worn out, into a tolerably new one by 
putting in sleeves ofa different kind of stuff. This took 
us four weeks. ‘Then we did some fancy work for ourselves. 
Now I say that is not bad for one winter. It helped the 
poor children, who needed calico dresses and aprons for 
the winter. In the meantime we talked freely over church 
matters, discussed every preacher—his looks, his voice, his 
hands, his feet, his wife, or what kind of wife would suit 
him if not married. Kor one young preacher, whom some 
liked and wished to call, we had tie wife picked out, the 
wedding day fixed, and, oh, such a happy time for them ever 
after! It was the jolliest meeting we had had for a long 
time when we in imagination married that young preacher 
to one of our young women. But that has gone with many 
other of our Aid Society dreams. 

But talking about dreams that reminds me to write you 
about Aunt Hester’sdreams. She has a wonderful faculty 
of speaking upin meeting. Now | am nota bit dissatisfied 
with the work of our Society, but I can see Aunt Hester 
is. She wants to know why we cannot do some set reading 
in our Society, have some one read from Channing or Par- 
ker, or Dr. Gannett or Bellows. She persists in saying we 
don’t know our great men as we ought to. Don’t you 
think that would be a dry, dull way to spend a Society 
meeting? It lacks the spice which a discussion on town 
topics or a talk about the minister always has, or the vigor 
always to be found in a little squabble about unimportant 
parish affairs. 

And lately Aunt Hester has been persistently advocating 
the notion, for it is a mere notion, that we ladies ought to 
try our hand at teaching the daughters of our poor women 
to sew. Actualiy she thinks a sewing school in ourchurch 
parlors would be a real good thing. Now you folks in the 
city, where all kinds of strange things are done, may do 
such things. But just think of our asking Mrs. Waters 
to let Mary come to our parlors or Mrs. Henry to let Jane 
and Alice come that we might teach them to sew! Why 
it is all nonsense! But Aunt Hester thinks she can get 
them. And she is, I see plainly, winning the young women 
of the Society over to her side. It may not seem strange 
to you city folks, but it does seem strange to us that good 
clothing has something to do with good religion. T hat is 
Aunt Hester’sidea. ‘Then again she thinks we might teach 
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them how to cook. At our last meeting she went further 
than I ever heard her before or ever expected her to go. 
She actually said that poor cooking had a good deal to do 
with poor believing. She really got off this sentence: ‘‘ No 
small share of the common belief in hell is founded on bad 
digestion, and no small amount of bad digestion comes from 
poor cooking.” ‘These are her very words; for they so 
astonished us that we asked her to repeat them. She says 
that we must begin at the foundation and the foundation 
is the home, and no small part of the home depends upon 
the stomach. Given good pure blood and well clothed 
bodies and the majority would be Unitarians. These words 
fairly aroused us. We older ladies were a little shocked 
but the younger women applauded. ‘They hold that these 
things can be done in small places as wel! as large ones, for 
we huve our tens even if we have not the thousands of the 
city. 

Aunt Hester tried to interest us in a night school for the 
boys, for, says she, though we only have a few thousands as 
a population, yet have we a good many boys on the streets 
who do not have an opportunity to attend school during 
the day. Then she thought we vould take up the matter 
of manual training. Oh, she is fullofdreams! One would 
think that at her age she would have more sense, but she 
don’t seem to have a particle. Now I want to help, but 
all these notions that Aunt Hester gets from Boston and 
Chicago are really too advanced for us. Well enough they 
are for your big churches, but we little churches had better 
move along in ‘the good old way our fathers trod. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A MEMBER OF THE LADIES’ SOCIETY. 

P. S.—I keep my name to myself. Oh, by the way, why 
did you print Allen Wentworth’s letter 2? There is lots of 
truth in it, but the truth must not be always told. 

A. M. L. S. 


[NREsT, June = 
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contributed to a proposed Tract on Kindness to Animals. 


We must not hurt a living thing, 
Though big or small it be, 

That creeps the earth or flies the air 
Or swims within the sea. 

O do not pull the tiger’s tail, ~ 
Nor plague the rattlesnake, a 

The lion on the desert sands, °7 | 
The leopard in the brake. 


And do not take the hornet up 
Within your cruel palm, 

But let him wend his own sweet way 
And croon his happy psalm. 


The darning-needle has its rights, 
And eke the bumble-bee,— 

The bull-frog in the slimy pool, 
The tree-toad in the tree. 


No more [1] wear the stolen wool, 
Or thread of the cocoon ; 

No fur shall for my raiment be, 
No leather for my shoon. 


O hand me down my cotton suit, 
My linen duster, too, 

My pretty hat of braided straw, 
And eke my rubber shoe ! 


And I will live on simple fare, 
On wholesome fruit and grains ; 
And nature shall my teacher be,. 
To come in when it rains. 
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The Bible speaks of birds and beasts 
And of ‘‘ the wicked flee”, 

And how Noah took ’em in his ark 
That they might savéd be. 


And therefore we must do no harm 
To anything we see 

That creeps the earth or flies the air 
Or swims within the sea. 


JUNE 19, 1886. 


HOW THE ROSES CAME. 


An old traveler, Mandeville, tells a pretty story about 
the first roses, how they came upon theearth. He nar- 
rates that a fair maiden was ch: urged with some impiety or 
wrong against the laws, and the people took her out toa 
field to burn her, as she was condemned to death by fire. 
And, says Mandeville, ‘fas the fire began to burn about 
her she made her prayers to our Lord that as truly as she 
was not guilty he would by his merciful grace help her and 
make it known to all men. And when she had thus said, 
she entered into the fire; and immediately the fire was ex- 
tinguished, and the fugots that were burning became red 
rose-bushes, and those that were not kindled became white 

rose-bushes, full of roses, and these were the first rose-trees 
and roses, both white and red, that ever any man saw. 
And thus was this maiden saved by the graceof God. And 
therefore is that field called the field that God flourished, 

for it was full of roses.” ‘This pretty story is both true and 
untrue, and that is the case with all the pleasant tales of a 
like kind which we find among all peoples. ‘They have two 
meanings; one meaning is just what the words say, and 
this meaning is not true. The other meaning is usually 
some spiritual or moral truth, which lies tenderly packed 
in them. Now of course the roses did not come upon the 
earth in this way; nobody knows exactly how they did 
come; so this meaning of the story is notatrueone. But 
it has another me: ning, which is that a kind and tender 
Providence always is taking care of the world, and that 
this Providence so works that all things seem to conspire 
at last to good, to serve the truth and to help those who 
are true. Now this is the greatest of all truths in the 
world; it is this on which religion rests; 1f it were not true 
there could be no religion. 

Therefore, all high ‘and noble teachers have had different 
ways of saying this thing which the story of the roses says 
in its way, Jesus said it in many ways: ‘‘Not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without your father”; ‘“The very hairs 
of your head are all numbered”; and in a still bolder way 
he said it when his enemies were: trying to stop the accla- 
mations of the people who were crying “Hosanna as he rode 
into Jerusalem; he said, ‘‘I tell you that if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry out.” 
Thus Jesus said the very stones witnessed to hrm, just as 
the story says the roses did to the slandered maiden. Some 
Hebrew poems have other ways of saying the same thing: 
“Tight is sown for the righteous”; ‘‘The stars in their 
course uphold the righteous, the stones of the field are in 
league with him.” Paul said it in another way: ‘We 
know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.” Socrates also had his w av: ‘No evil can befall 
a good man, either in this life or afier death.” Matthew 
Arnold s aid it in his way when he spoke of a **Power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” But I might go 
on quoting forever these different ways of saying what the 
story of the roses says. When we meet these stories, wher- 
ever they be, whether in queer old travelers like Sir John 
Mandeville, or in sacred books like our Bible and other 
scriptures, or in the histories of ancient peoples, they have 
two voices. If we pass them by hastily or rudely, we shall 
hear only their louder voice which merely tells the story; 
but if we put our ear close down to them tenderly, we shall 
hear a whisper of some religious thought, hope or trust. 

J. V. B. 
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during the last six years at least, the Keokuk 
society has contributed nothing to the treas- 
ury of the Western Conference, and conse- 
oy it is not responsible for the position 
of the Conference, or in a situation where it 

Editors, Jenk , Dav . 
Blake. William C. Ganneit, John C. Learned. Henry w,|C%n logically undertake to correct its mis- 
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oljectionable advertisements are taken at any price. Cuts bilitating. 
and heavy display will be admitted only on the second and 


the two last pges. not on the front page or in the body of the . , 
paper. Rute per line, agate meneure. lv cents, vending no- To the Eastward.. Rev. Edward Ever- 
ine wt ernts per agate line for space occupied. Advertisers ett Hale has finally found his “ double,” Ed.- 
outside Chicago can make contracts by applying to Edwin ward Hale by . ‘hose ivil ; rj 
Alden & Bro.,, Fifth and 4 ine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 yY hame, whose priviiege it will 
Nassau street, New York city. be to further the work of the South Congre- 
gational church in Boston. The young col- 
| league is not of the family, we understand, 
but will, we doubt not, “undo” many of the 


M . Senior’s heavy cares, and render him more 
2totes from the Sield. efficient in “ lending a hand” to all the world 


UNITY 


AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


ponent than ever before. 
Keokuk.—On the 20th ult. a meeting of | —It must have been a touching occasion at 
the First Unitarian Society of this place re- Miiton, Mass., where Mr. Roderick Stebbins 
affirmed the following resolution, adopted in| WaS ordained as associate pastor, and his 
1869 : father, Horatio Stebbins, D. D., of California, 
—*No creed or articles of faith shall be| Save the charge. It was exceptionally packed 
adopted by this church as a test of mem-| With good sense. Out of the many good 
bership ; but all are expected to. recognize, as | Sentences we pick two or three: “In theol- 
fundamental truths, that God is our loving} °SY use your pure heart and your common 
Father, man our brother and Jesus Christ our | 8©nse freely and courageously.” “There are 
Great Teacher.” some things concerning which to be positive 
—And also the followitig declaration ; the | 18 Sure evidence of a sterile mind.” “ Never 
date of its original adoption is not given: claim an acquaintance with Jesus of Nazareth 
—“That the object of this church organiza- | that don’t exist, for the reputation of it ; let 
tion is the worskip of Almighty God, the cul-| Your relation be with him square, upright, 
tivation of personal goodness, the diffusion of | Scere and simple.” 
a fraternal feeling among its members, and|——™Mr. Joshee, the learned Brahman now 
that we will encourage and uphold the minis- | Visiting in this country, recently lectured’ be- 
trations of religion, and endeavor to follow | fore the Unity Club at Hartford on evolu- 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, and aid and | tion as it is believed by learned Hindus. 
assist each other spiritually and temporally.” | ~ ‘Rev. George Batchelor read the leading 
—The above is an excellent resolution, and | @Ssay at the recent Essex Conference. The 
the declaration a noble one, and it is quite in| topic itself makes a suggestive essay, and 
the province of a Congregational society, might well engage the entire time of the 
such as all Unitarian churches claim to be, to | Conference,—* Religion its Own Evidence.” 
affirm and re-afirm such as often as the , 
choose, the oe the better. This sheick Boulder, Col.—Several happy things oc- 
asked no advice from its sister Unitarian — jaa 5; pia de rc Wy: “y 
4g Sop NITY readers will take interest. 
churches, and it is doubtful whether it would First came the marriage of Rev. T. J. Van 


accept any if such advice were proffered; but Ness, of Denver, to Addie, daughter of Presi- 


ose oe 7 Be oe guaigh a Mesos gy dent Sewall, of the University of Colorado, 
character in the preamble which called forth cr Besar they yore started on their 
the above re-affirmations. Tt reads as follows | Wishes of UsitY will follow them. On the 
upon. woe dong vel tel — = a | same day the Unitarian society of this place 
ern Unitarian Churches which give rise to gave a call to Mr. Johannot, of the Cambridge 


much discussion as to whether the sai q | Divinity School, to become its pastor, and 


Piiiielad the ta thn wont thall Yon (Thts- | Rev. C. G. Howland and family, of Law- 
) “ @ Chris rence, Kan., were present to solemnize the 


and the teaching of Jesus, or merely an. marriage, to rejoice in the call, and to remain 

& . > | ; 7? > . ‘ . ‘ 
association of churches, each one professing pe Man ae people and the high mountains 
and standing for whatsoever it chooses, not die siciaeas 


ares belief in mod immortality and | Oregon.—There comes from a P. O. Mis- 
Jesus as our great Teacher, as essential :) gj ; oe 

_& cher, I -| sion correspondent five miles from a railway 
And whereas, it seems desirable that this so- r ay 


station in Oregon these hearty words: “I 
ciety should give expression upon the sub-| have se hearty ds : 
ject, therefore.” | > read the book you sent me—James Free- 


: j ; man Clarke’s ‘Common Sense i igion.’ 
—For the time being this society must have) (oynt on me as a cael ame Through hia 
forgotten that the Conference, the moment} [}Jinois.correspondent he was enabled to yet 
It ceases to be “merely an association of | his bearings, learned of Rev. T. Eliot’s 
churches”, abandons the fundamental prin- | church in Portland, took the first opportunity 
ciple of Congregationalism. That the Con-| to pay him a visit, and is now sending on 
ference is nothing but this, and since 1882 at | other names and is full of desire to spread 
least, it is an association of only such churches | the glad tidings of heres | 

as have contributed “ a sum not less than ten a é 
dollars ” to its treasury during the year. We} Chicago.—The young folks of All Souls 
have examined the records, and find that| congregation, to the number of thirty-five or 


aa 


TT 


thereabouts, enjoyed a picnic at Jackson park 
last Saturday. After a supper under the 
trees the party embarked in boats and spent a 
delightful evening on the water, returning 
home at about ten. It was resolved unani- 
mously to have another picnic the second 
Wednesday in August. 


Jacksonville, Ill.—A friend from Jack- 
sonville reports that a number of people are 
beginning to be interested in the revival of 
Unitarian work in that city. Our liberal lit- 
erature is being distributed in reading rooms, 
and it is hoped that at least a Sunday circle 
may be formed there this fall. Let our 
friends rally to the formation of these circles 
wherever possible. 


English Unitarians.—Dr. Hanson, of 
the Universalists, writes to the Gospel Banner 
of his reception by the Unitarians of London. 
He says his sermons were “doctrinal in the 
extreme” and the people assured him that 
they were such as they were in the habit of 
listening to. 


Warren, Ill.—Rev. J. R. Effinger con- 
ducted two services at Warren last Sunday 
with encouraging interest. The afternoon 
service commemorated the nation’s birth- 
day. Rev. Joseph Waite, of Janesville, Wis., 
will preach in Warren the first Sunday in 
August. 


Iowa City.—Mrs. C. T. Cole has been 
preaching for Bro. Beavis at lowa City. She 
finds the relation between minister and peo- 
ple pleasant and the prospect for growth 
good. 


Ode of Welcome. 


PREPARED FOR A RECEPTION-BREAKFAST. 


CHICAGO, JULY 14. 


Thrice welcome pilgrim-prophetess, 

With thee we share our bread and cruse ; 
Thou comest from the hoary east 

Like Pallas from the brain of Zeus. 


What tidings from Jerusalem 
Hast thou to tell us, friendly guest ? 
What say Gamaliel and the scribes 
About the “issue in the West”? 


There, where the doctors of the Law 
And the chief priests and Levites are, 

Own they the manger-cradled faith, 
And have they seen its rising star ? 


Do.they discern the present signs, 
And have their hearts received the word, 
As thou and he, whose prophet pens 
Those signs, that word, have Registered * 


If not, then be thou messenger, 
And when thou reachest Boston Bay 
Stay not for raiment-change nor meuat, 
But speed thee to the A. LU. A.— 


And in the fateful council-hall 

Where the chief elders gathered be, 
Write thou in flaming characters 

The legend, “ W. U. C.!” 


Be thou their Daniel ; say to them 
As doubtingly they gather round,— 

“ The Lord prepares his balances, 
Alas, if we be wanting found! 


“The kingdom waits, but waits not long ; 
If we have faith, ’tis ours to win ; 

If not, the Lord will ope the door 
For braver souls to enter in!” 


Now, as of old in lowly guise 
The Christ of larger faith is born , 
The watching shepherds come by night, 
And then the kings of earth at morn | 


